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gest such improvements as may make our 
farms more productive. 

There are perhaps few portions ef the earth 
more favoured by nature than Pennsylvania. 
Her soil is excellent and various—while even 
the paris least adapted in themselves for agri- 
culture, furnish the best encouragement, to it ; 
for the hills which reject the plough are filled 
with coal and iron, which collect large masses 
of the people to be fed by the farmers. Her 


a __________ | elimate is a happy medium between the long 





Address at the Philadelphia Agricultural 
Exhibition, by Nic Biddle. 


Gentlemen—We are assembled to witness 
our first exhibition since the recent donation 
by the state. Our society, while engaged with 
all its own resources in improving our agri- 
culture, appealed to the legislature, as con- 
sisting mainly of farmers, and asked that, 
while so many millions were expended in the 
transportation of our productions, something 
should be given to assist in rendering those 
productions themselves more abundant and 
more valuable. Accordingly a law was passed, 
placing, every year, at the disposal of the so- 
ciety a sum of fifty dollars for each member of 
the legislature for the city and county of Phi- 


*Tadelvhia, to be paid out of the taxes to be 


raised within the city and couiity. This, 
though small in amount, is important from its 
example; nor, in entering upon the first en- 
joyment of it, should we omit our thanks to 
the legislature for this mark of regard for the 
farming interest, to the members from the city 
and county who liberally supported it, and 
more especially to those members of this 
society, to whose exertions we owe the success 
of this application, among whom it would be 
great injustice not to name George W. Roberts, 
R. T. Potts, and Captain Thomas Hayes, but 
in an especial manner are the acknowledg- 
ments of all farmers due to James Gowen, 
who is always in the front rank where public 
spirit or private liberality is needed. 

The society have thought that no employ- 
ment of the additional means confided to them 
would be so useful as to bring the farmers 
together, to exhibit the best specimens of their 
industry ; and by small but honourable pre- 
miums to encourage a generous competition in 
every branch of farming productions. The 
prizes for the best crops must be decided at a 


winters of northern regions, which close the 
earth for so many months against farm labour, 
and consume so much of its produce in car- 
rying the farm stock over long months of idle- 
ness, and, on the other side, the unvarying 
heat of southern latitudes, often unhealthy and 
unproductive, where both man and cattle de- 
nerate. In this climate almost every pro- 
uction may be naturalized, so that, in point of 
soil and seasons, and variety of productiveness, 
Pennsylvania is distinguished. 

These natural advantages she has also the 
means of improving by artificial means; for 
the limestone, so great an element in farming, 
is found every where, in great abundance. 
Plaster of Paris is obtained easily, and at low 
prices, from New York; the large cities fur- 
nish vast supplies of animal manure, while, on 
the-other sive of the Delawaia, lies a great belt 
of green sand, erroneously called marl, an ori- 
ginal deposite of the ocean, where, among 
bones of extinguished races of animals, and 
relics of a submerged world, there is brought 
up this sand, highly useful even in its natural 
state, and if mixed with lime, as it should be, 
of great efficacy. 

The implements of husbandry come next in 
order, and these we have of the very best kind, 
much better than similar implements in Eu- 
rope; lighter, more easily handled, and there 
are one or two in common use with us, such, 
for instance, as the horse rake, and that giant 
instrument, the cradle, which are unknown or 
unused abroad. In truth, our people have had 
so much to do with comparatively small means 
that their ingenuity has been tasked to invent 
the most efficient instruments, and to make the 
most active use of them. ‘Thus there are two 
words in almost all languages, and well de- 
fined in most dictionaries, but of which Euro- 
peans have scarcely any idea, and these are the 
axe and the plough. To cut down a tree, the 


later part of the season. But the exhibition of| great business of American settlers, is a strange 


farming stock and farming implements is now 
before you; and it is made my duty to add 
something appropriate to the decision. ‘This 
I do cheerfully, and what I shall say will be 
very plain, very practical, and, as you will 
learn with pleasure, very short. My purpose 
is to say a few words about the real condition 
of farming in Pennsylvania; its natural ad- 
vantages; its acquired means; and then sug- 


event to a European farmer. And then it may 
make us smile to see, as we may on the conti- 
nent of Europe, at the present time, a whole 
drove of horses—I have myself actually seen 
eight in a single plough—and sometimes the 
whole quadruped force of the farm, three or 
four cows, and perhaps a bull or two, with the 
aid of several horses, toiling slowly through 
the great work of turning up the sod—nay, 


even in some parts of England, at this moment, 
may be seen six large horses, with two full 
grown men, returning from the field ‘ffer 
— ploughed during the day, three quar- 





ters of an acre, where one of our ploughmen, 
with a pair Of horses, would have got through 
am acre, 


From the implements, let us turn to” our 
stock of animals. ' 

And first of our horses. Begifining with the 
highest blooded stock, I think it probable that 
the United States possess quite as good a race 
as there is in Europe. ‘The prevailing opinion 
is, that the Arabian horse‘is the original of that 


animal. I doubt the historical fact; but if it a 


so, he is the parent stock of the horse, just as 
the father of all apples is the crab, which has 
been sweetened by cultivation into the bell- 
flower. Undoubtedly the Arabian has improved 
the English map, has given him finer sinews, 
more compact bones, and greater intelligence, 
till the cross has become avowedly the first of 
his kind. ‘The belief of our breeders is, that 
whatever good there may be in the Arabian 
is exceedingly slow in showing itself; that he 
has already given to the English horse all he 
can give, and that it is on the whole safer to 
adhere to thé highest bred English stock, 
rather than risk its degeneracy by any inferior 
mixture. Our blood horses, therefore, come 
directly from England, and it is rather odd that 
the king of England’s stables, while there was 
a king, and he had stables, furnished the high- 
est priced horses for republican America. 

Our ordinary race of farm horses is extreme- 
ly good. The warmth and variableness of 
the climate have settled down the stiff and 
heavy frame of the European horse, and given 
us a race of quick, alert animals, admirably 
fitted to second the activity of the farmer him- 
self. * 

So with respect to cattle, we have almost 
every variety, and the best of all the varieties. 
The emigrants often bring their best and 
favourite animal; the passenger vessels bring 
cows to give milk during their voyages, and 
be then profitably sold here, and these are 
generally of the highest kind ; commerce im- 
ports, from every quarter, the animals which 
will pay best, and are therefore the best at 
home; and spirited breeders have gone into 
the English markets and brought over some of 
the highest-priced animals. The result is, that 
we have a great accumulation of stock of every 
description. There are the Alderneys, with 
their rich milk, itself a cream. ‘The Ayrshires, 
copious givers of milk, strongly inclined to 
butter, with forms fitted for the butcher. The 
Devons, an ancient race, brought by the first 
settlers of New England, and indicating their 
descent by their strong resemblance to the 
improved Devons, with which our stock has 
been of late years abundantly recruited. 
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Fitted, by their milkiness, for the dairy ; by |and delicious dishes, and to cattle is the quick- | England. 
their delicate flesh, for the knife; by their|est fatiener, while it gives the last exquisite 


quickness, for the plough, they claim to be/ flavour to their flesh. 
second to no other race ; and if second to any,| Having thus spoken of the advantages which 


But then, although the nominal 
rate of wages is higher, yet you actually get 
more work done for the money. ‘The climate 


gives you more long working days than can be 
only to the short-horned Durham, which is so| we Pennsylvania farmers enjoy, 1 proceed to 


familiar to us all as to require no description, 


which undoubtedly now unites the greatest} why our farms are not so productive as they 
mass of suffrages in its favour, of easy fatten-|ought to be? And I make the comparison 
ing, of early maturity, and of excellent food, between Pennsylvania and England, because I 
more than any other race of horned cattle. think England, on the whole, the best farming 
Of sheep, too, we have all the varieties./country in Europe; and our English friends 
The Leicester, with their early fitness for the| must understand that, while we amuse our- 
knife, and their large carcasses and large wool; |selves occasionally with some of their pecu- 
the Merino, for its smaller yield of rich wool; |liarities, we pay them the highest compliment 
the Southdown, excellent for both wool and|we can, by proposing them as the constant 
carcass; and finally, we have a less known| models of our farming. Now, why is it that, 
breed coming into reputation; it is the ‘Tuni-| with all the natural advantages in our favour, 
sian or broad-tailed sheep, originally sought|the English farmers beat us? I will tell you 
mainly for the carcass, but, having proved | what I think of it. 
itself very hardy, well acclimated, when cross-| In the first place, we do not do justice to our 
ed by other breeds, so as to acquire a finer|own profession. Farming is not liked, either 
wool, it may become a standard stock among | among the young people, because it is consider- 
us. Nor are we less favoured in ed a lonely exile from gaiety—or among the 
Swine.—We have all the breeds: among | calculating, because it is thought unproductive, 
others, peculiarly our own, is what is called |This last is, I think, a total misapprehension ; 
the Chester county breed, and the Berkshire | and, as I regard its correction essential to our 
breed, just coming into great and deserved | success, I venture to say that farming ought to 
estimation among us. Even the common/be more profitable in Pennsylvania than in 
breeds that run about, without knowing their|England. ‘The common notion is, that the 
extraction, are often admirable. I remember |high price of labour in Pennsylvania makes 
well that the Pennsylvania Quaker farmer, | farming unproductive, and the opinion is re- 
Jacob Brown, commander-in-chief of the! peated without examination, till at last it is 
American army during the last war, told me 
how much he was struck by the beauty of the | of farming, like the productiveness of every | 
hogs which he saw running about Philadelphia, | other occupation, depends on the expense of 
and I have sinee often had occasion to admire | raising an article and the price you can get for it 
them. when it is raised. ‘These expenses are the 
Of all these various animals we have speci-| rent of the land, taxes, manure, the prices of 
mens now before us which we may all exam-|labouring cattle, of labouring implements, 
ine, and, if we desire it, obtain them at reason-| and of labouring men. 
able rates; and no one can doubt the real} ‘The land which can be rented in America 
economy to a farmer of possessing these | for two or three dollars could not be rented in 
improved breeds. An inferior animal takes as | England under ten or twelve dollars an acre— 
much trouble and as much food as a good one, |so that already the land itself costs three or 
and then the care and the expense are often|four times as much. When you have got 
thrown away upon cattle that will give neither! possession of the land, the tax gatherer and 
milk nor beef. How many stunted milk cows | the tithe-man soon make their appearance, and 
do we see who may be said to go dry all the|take from the farmer fifty-three per cent. on 
year round—how many steers who, after emp-| his rent. Here there are no tithes, and the tax, 
tying a whole corn crib, at last, in the spring, | out of the immediate vicinity of the city im- 
look like the crib itself, all ribs without, and | provements, would scarcely be one tenth of the 
all hollow inside. But crossing and training | English tax—so that while on an English farm 
have created animals who turn at once into|of two hundred acres the rents and charges 
milk or beef every thing we put into them— | would be about 


the less agreeable, but more profitable inquiry, 














$3000 
who give plenty of milk if you want milk, |The same rent and charges would here 
plenty of fat, if you desire beef; and who,| be 700 
coming earlier into the dairy or the market, 
save a whole year’s expense of feeding. 1I| Making at once a difference of $2300 


hope, therefore, that we may profit by the| Next, all manures are cheaper in Pennsyl- 
present opportunity of improving our stock, |vania—cheaper in themselves, and rendered 
and encouraging the spirited breeders who| more cheap by the facilities of transportation. 
place the means of doing it in our power. Labouring horses are about one fourth cheap- 
Nor are the productions of Pennsylvania|er in Pennsylvania; and, moreover, the work 
less numerous than its animals. ‘The great| which two horses do in England is generally 
staples are wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, | done here by one. Cows, too, are much cheaper 
cal, above ali, Indian corn—a plant not esti-| here. 
mated in Europe, but one of the most valuable} Labouring implements are cheaper and bet- 
presents which the new world has made to the | ter, the wood being so much lower priced and 
old—worth almost all others in the extent of|durable. Of all these elements of work, there 
its yield and the variety of its use—with a| remain only labouring men, who are cheaper 
stalk ten or fifieen feet high, every inch of|in England; they are cheaper by about 30 or 
which is useful in the barn-yard, and a grain|35 per cent.; but even say that wages are 50 
which, to men, supplies a variety of healthful| per cent. higher in Pennsylvania than in 


relied upon in the climate of England, where 
out-door work is necessarily much suspended, 
and the American labourer works better, for 
the very reason that he is paid better. And the 
proof which seems decisive, is, that although 
money wages are higher here, piece-work, 
contract-work—whether to dig a canal or to 
reap a field—is done cheaper in America. And, 
accordingly, one of our most intelligent Phila- 
delphia county farmers, Mr. Walker, an En- 
glishman, always declared that his farm work 
was done twenty per cent. cheaper in Penn- 
sylvania than in England. But supposing it 
to be higher—labour is only one of the ele- 
ments—for we have seen that the rents are 
three or four times as high—taxes ten times 
as high—manures, implements, cattle, all dear- 
er—and far overbalancing any difference of 
wages, were it even real. 

Let us now see what are the prices obtained 
for what is raised. Wheat is higher in England 
—flesh markets are higher. But wheat forms 
only one fourth of the crop; and on the other 
hand, the great staple, wool, is dearer here; 
potatoes are twice or thrice as high here ; and, 
therefore, the English compete with us in our 
own market; turnips, cabbages, all vegetables 
generally dearer; so that, after all, taking the 


generally believed. Now the productiveness | average, farm produce is not higher, or very 


little higher in England, while all the materials 
of raising it are much higher there ; so that, on 
the whole, farming ought to be as lucrative in 


| Pennsylvania as in England. 


(To be continued.) 





emcee 
From the Asiatic Journal. 
Discovery of the Antarctic Continent. 
(Concluded from p. 79.) 


We now turn to the American expedition, 
which was prosecuted simultaneously with the 
other. 

Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, of the American 
navy, in the U.S. ship Vincennes, with the 
Peacock, Porpoise, and Peying Fish, sailed 
from Sydney, New South Wales (where they 
completed their outfit) on the 24th December, 
1839, with instructions to proceed south as far 
as practicable, and cruise within the Antarctic 
ocean. Ina few days, the Peacock and Fly- 
ing Fish parted company, on the 10th January, 
in lat. 61°, they fell in with the first ice-island, 
and were obliged to alter their course frequent- 
ly, to avoid the bergs, which increased in num- 
ber as they proceeded to the south. On the 
12th, in lat. 64° 11’, long. 164° 53’ E., they 
ran into a bay of field ice, presenting a per- 
fect barrier to their further progress south, and 
a fog coming on, the Porpoise parted com- 
pany. 

The commander in the Vincennes being 
left alone, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
penetrate through the ice, turned to the W., 
and on the 16th rejoined the Peacock in lat. 
65° 26’, long. 157° 43’. On the morning of 


the 19th, they saw land (the very day when 
the French commodore first sighted it, and in 
the very same latitude) to the S. and E., with 





many indications of its proximity, such as 
penguins, seals, discoloration of the water ; but 
the impenetrable barrier of ice prevented a 


near approach. ‘They were now in lat. 66° 
20’, long. 154° 27’. 

On the 22d, they fell in with large clusters 
of ice-bergs, and innumerable ice-islands, and 
on the 25th they reached the highest southern 
latitude they could attain, namely, 67° 4’, long. 
147° 30’: appearances of distant land were 
seen to the E. and W., but the vessel was em- 
bayed in ice, and an impenetrable barrier pre- 
cluded their nearer approach. 

Magnetic observations were made on the 
ice. ‘The dipping-needles gave 87° 30’ for the 
dip, and the azimuth compass was so sluggish, 
that, on being agitated, it gave nearly three 
points difference, the variations being 12° 35’ 
E. A few days afterwards, about a hundred 
miles farther to the west, there was no varia- 
tion, and thence it rapidly increased in westerly 
variation. Mr. Wilkes concludes from these 
facts, that, when in the ice bay, they could 
not have been very far from the south mag- 
netic pole. 

On the 28th, afler many repulses, they 
reached long. 140° 30’ and lat. 66° 33’, where 
they again discovered land bearing south. A 
heavy gale from the S. E., with snow, hail, 
and thick fog, rendering their situation highly 
dangerous, compelled them to retreat through 
ice-bergs of formidable size. On the 30th the 
gale abated, and they ran towards the land 
about fifty miles, and reached a small bay, 
formed by high ice-cliffs and black volcanic 
rocks, with about sixty miles of coast in sight, 
extending to a great distance towards the south- 
ward, in high mountainous land. The breeze 
freshened to a strong gale, which prevented 
their landing, and compelled them to run out, 
after sounding in thirty fathoms water; and 
within two hours afterwards, the ship was 
again reduced to her storm-sails, with a strong 
gale from the southward, accompanied by snow, 
sleet, and a heavy sea, continuing thirty-six 
hours, and, if possible, more dangerous than 
that of the 28th and 29th, owing to the large 
number of ice-islands around them. 


Lieutenant Wilkes now received reports from | 


the medical officers, representing the exha :sted 
state of the crew and condition of the ship; but, 
deeming it his duty to persevere, he steered 
again for the land, which they named the 
Antarctic Continent. 

They reached it on the 2d of February, 
about sixty miles to the westward of the point 
first visited, where they found the coast lined 
with solid perpendicular ice-cliffs, preventing 
the possibility of landing, and the same moun- 
tains trending to the westward. ‘Thence they 
proceeded to the westward along the ice-bar- 
rier, which appeared to make from the land, 
until the 3d, when they again encountered a 
severe gale from the southeast, with thick 
weather and snow, until the 7th of February, 
when it cleared up sufficiently to allow them to 
see their way clear, and they again approached 
the perpendicular barrier of ice, similar to that 
previously seen as attached to the land, the 
same land being in sight at a great distance. 
They stood along the barrier about seventy 
miles to the westward, when it suddenly 
trended to the southward, and their further 
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progress to the south was arrested by a solid! prising countrymen engaged in those pur- 
barrier of field-ice. After an unsuccessful | suits a field of large extent for their future 
examination for twenty-four hours in all di-| operations. 
rections, they continued to the westward along} 4th. That the large number of whales of 
the barrier, as usual, surrounded by ice-islands. | different species seen, and the quantity of food 
On the 8th, being in long. 127° 7’, lat. 65° | for them, would designate this coast as a place 
3’, they had similar appearances of distant of great resort for them. The fin-backed whale 
mountains, but the compact barrier extending | seemed to predominate. 





from E. to W. by S8.. prevented approach. 
They followed this barrier closely on the 10th 
and 11th, and on the 12th, being in lat. 64° 
57’, long. 112° 16’, they again saw the distant 
mountains. Lieutenant Wilkes was now again 





A brilliant aurora australis was seen on the 
17th of February, the very day on which, 
sixty-seven years before, Captain Cook had 
witnessed the phenomenon, in nearly the same 
latitude, that able navigator not supposing that 


compelled to go on to the westward. ‘The icy | such an appearance had ever before been seen 
barrier trending more to the S. induced him to | in the south. 

hope that they should again approach the sup-| Thus, then, the problem of an Antarctic 
posed line of coast. On the 13th they reached | continent has been so far satisfactorily solved, 
long. 107° 45’, lat. 65° 11', with a tolerably | as that there can be no doubt of its existence. 
clear sea, and the land plainly in sight; but the | The coincidence of the two descriptions is a 


fixed barriers stopped them about fifteen miles 
from the shore. Next day, they got three or 
four miles nearer, but it appeared perfectly | 
unattainable. Several ice-bergs were near, | 
coloured and stained with earth, from one of | 
which they obtained numerous specimens of 
sand-stone, quartz, conglomerate, and sand, 
some weighing 100 lbs. ‘Their position was 
long. 106° 40’, lat. 65° 57’, with upwards of 
seventy miles of coast in sight, trending the 
same as that previously seen. 

The American commander had now reached 
the position where his examinations were to 
terminate, but he resolved to proceed to the 
westward along the barrier, which continued to 
be much discoloured by earth; and specimens 
of rock, &c. were obtained from an ice-island. 
A sea-leopard was seen on the ice, but the boats 
sent did not succeed in taking him. 

On the 17th of February, in long. 97° 30’, 
lat. 64°, land was again seen at a great dis- 
tance from the S. W.. They were now closely 
embayed, and unable to proceed by a westerly 
direction ; the ice-barrier, trending round to 
the northward and eastward, compelled them 
to retrace their steps. ‘They had entered a deep 
gulf on its southern side, and it required four 
days’ beating along its northern shore to get 
out of it. During this time, the weather was 
changeable, and there was little room in case 
of bad weather; it fortunately held up until 
they were again with a clear sea to the north. 

The ice-barrier had now trended to about 
sixty-two degrees of latitude ; the wind having 
set in from the westward, with dark weather, 
and little prospect of seeing the land or making 
much progress to the westward prior to the Ist 
of March, hé determined to proceed to the 
north on the evening of the 21st. 

The result stated in this report leads Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes to the following conclusions :— 

Ist. From our discoveries of the land 
through forty degrees of longitude, and the 
observations made during this interestin 
cruise, with the similarity of formation an 
position of the ice during our close examination 
of it, I consider that there can scarcely be a 
doubt of the existence of the Antarctic conti- 
nent extending the whole distance of seventy 
degrees from east to west. 

2d. That different points of the land are at 
times free from the ice-barrier. 

3d. That they are frequented by seal, many 
of which were seen, and offer to our enter- 


guarantee of the fidelity of both. Whether 
science, commerce, or civilisation, be likely to 
reap any important fruits from the discovery, 
remains to be seen. 

From the Rochester Democrat. 


Four hours of Peril and Terror—Rescue 
from the brink of the Cataract. 


We have heard of many “ awful situations”’ 
and ‘ providential rescues,” butijm@ver of a 
situation more truly awful than thawhich we 
are about to describe, nor of a rescue in all 
respects more strikingly providetjtial. 

Kidd, one of the hands employed in the 
flouring mill of Avery and Thurber, just above 
the Middle Falls of the Genessee, in the north 
part of this city, after dark, a few evenings 
since, took the skiff belonging to the mill, and 
without communicating his design to any one 
attempted to cross the river. For the purpose 
of improving the water power at that point, a 
dam has been thrown across, a few feet above 
the middle cataract, and at low water the eur- 
rent for some distance above the dam is slight. 
When the water is high, however, a strong 
current sets over the dam through its whole 
length, and then none but a person accustomed 
to manage a boat can push one across. ‘The 
river was very high on the evening in question. 
‘To add to the difficulty, Kidd had but little 
experience in the use of oars, and when about 
half across, he lost command of the boat, and 
found, to his horror, that he was rapidly drifi- 
ing with the current, which he could not doubt 
would sweep him with his light skiff over the 
dam. 

The dam, as we have remarked, is a few 
feet above the middle falls, the perpendicular 
descent of which is twenty-five feet. A few 
rods farther down are the lower falls, with a 
perpendicular descent of eighty-four feet. Be- 
tween the dam and the middle falls, as well as 
between the two cataracts, the current is ex- 
ceedingly rapid and rough. Once over the 
dam, therefore, his destruction was sealed, for 
even should his frail bark survive the plunge 
over the dam and the descent of the middle 
falls, and live through the intervening rapids 
and rocks to the brink of the lower falls, it 
could not, nor could the strongest vessel that 
ever floated, survive the awful plunge of eighty- 
four feet down that tremendous cataract. 

Kidd was perfectly acquainted with the lo- 
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calities, and fully aware of the awful perils of | 


te alities, ar One of the party now volunteered un at- 
% his situation. 


For “ The Friend.” 
In the darkness of the night|tempt which his courage made successful : : 
; : aed . ; *| Frederick Heyne, te teacher in Berlin, h 
e there was no eye save the eye of Him to whom | With a long pole in his hands, and with a long comune a eee puen on. Mege, of oth the follow. 
& the midnight is as noon day, that could see, | rope made fast by one end to his body, which | ing is at least an approximation to a translation. 
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and no hand save His that could save him; and 
a speedy and terrible death seemed inevitable. 
But that eye did see, and that hand was 
stretched out to save, and guided his little 
vessel to a point of the dam somewhat higher 
than the rest; where, after shooting nearly 
half way over, it grated and finally stuck fast. 

But the terrors of his situation were even 
now but slightly alleviated. ‘The river had 
been rising for some days, and he had reason 
to suppose was still rising. His boat, rocked 
by the current, which was sweeping under 
and around it, assuring him how evenly 
balanced it was upon its pivot; how slight an 
additional force would be sufficient to destroy 
its equipoise, and how small a rise of water 
would be sufficient to lift it off, 

A wave raised by a gust of wind even, or 
the gust of wind itself might throw it from its 
balance, and consign it and him to the terrible 
destruction over which they were suspended 
as by a single hair. Before and behind and 
around him were the mad waters of the swol- 
len Genesee, plunging by successive leaps 
among the crags and down the cataracts into 
the dark, yawning chasm below the lower falls, 
overhung with their cloud of spray which even 
then fell upon him, and sending up their stun- 
ning and terrific roar, as if spreading the pall 
and sounding the requiem of their intended 
victim! How small appeared his chance of 
escape! But 

“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 
and its fountains were not congealed in the 
bosom of him who then most needed its genial 
influence, even by the terrors which surround- 
ed him for the four hours during which his 
final rescue was delayed. 

He commenced shouting for help, and though 
no voice answered him from the shore, and 
though the roar of the waters almost drowned 
his own, he continued it, resting at intervals to 
gather strength to give more energy to his 
shouts, for about three hours; at the end of 
which the master miller, taking his rounds out- 
side the mill, to see if all was safe, before re- 
tiring for the night, heard one of his cries. He 
supposed that it was from some person on the 
opposite side of the river, and was at first dis- 
posed to disregard it. He heard the voice 
again, and thinking that it sounded like a cry 
of distress, determined to cross over, and 
afford what relief might be in his power. 

He ran down for his boat, and finding it 
gone, and the cries being continued, he return- 
ed to the mill and rallied the hands. It was 
then found that Kidd was missing, and the 
truth respecting him was at once conjectured. 
On going down to the bank of the river, one 
of the party, after a while, discovered a dark 
spot on the edge of the dam, and no doubt 
now remained of Kidd’s situation. 

To rescue him from it, if possible, was now 
the object. Some time was spent in trying to 
construct a raft; but as an attempt to bring 
him off by a craft so unmanageable would be 
attended with vastly more danger to those 
making it, than the chances of deliverance to 
him, the project was abandoned. 


ne 


his comrades were to pay out as he advanced, 


and with which he was to be drawn back if 


| necessary, he bravely ventured into the water. 
Making his way slowly and cautiously along 
the inner slope of the dam, he at length reach- 
ed the boat, still suspended and swimming with 
its half doomed passenger where it was first so 
providentially moored ; and by means of rope, 
pole and oars, the whole were safely brought 
ashore, and Kidd was restored as it were to 
life, after enduring the mental sufferings, the 
perils and terrors of his awful situation, more 
painful, if possible, than death itself, for about 
four hours. Some idea of his intense suffer- 
ings during that time, may be derived from 
the fact, that he has been ill in consequence of 
them ever since. 

We have not learned the name of the brave 


and generous man through whosejage ney his 
rescue was accomplished. 


To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 
INDIAN TESTIMONY TO PLAINNESS. 


The following extract from the minutes of 
the yearly meeting held in Baltimore in 1826, 
will exhibit to the younger portion of the So- 
ciety of Friends the importance and value of 
our testimony as regards plainness of dress ; as 
strikingly illustrated by a concern manifested 
by a tribe of Indians, on account of the de- 
viations of many of our members from their 
primitive simplicity. Thinking that instruc- 
tion would be derived from its perusal, I have 
transmitted it to be transferred to the columns 
of “ The Friend,” should thou be of the same 
opinion. Respectfully, 

Jos. Kine, Jr. 


EXTRACT. 


The minds of Friends were also further 
excited to a close consideration of the wide 
departure of many of our members in these 
respects, by a communication now received, 
through the Epistle from our brethren of Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting, from the Shawanee In- 
dians, heretofore under the care of Friends, an 
extract from which it is believed to be right 
to transmit down to our subordinate meetings, 
to wit :— 

‘** We have recently received a solemn mes- 
sage from our Indian neighbours of the Sha- 
wanee nation, informing, that during a council 
lately held amongst them, whilst they were 
under a deep concern on account of many de- 
viations from their ancient simplicity, and were 
labouring to reform their people, they likewise 
felt a concern for us, stating, that in former 
days, they knew us from the people of the 
world, by the simplicity of our appearance, 
which, in times of war, had been a preserva- 
tion to us, but that now they have to lament 
that they know us not (or many of us) by 
reason of our departure from our ancient plain- 
ness ; and that they earnestly desire we would 
labour with our deviating members, in order, 
if possible, to bring them back to that sim- 
plicity, which will again distinguish us, as the 
children of the Great Spirit.” 








THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. 


Unbounded power and wisdom, keep 
Unceasing watch around our way ; 


| Then, though the spirit’s veil of clay 


In dust and ashes soon shall sleep,— 
Though breaking be the ties which years 
Of kindness round the heart have twined,— 
The man of Faith, in death resigned, 
Shall sigh amen! amid his tears. 


The deep ernotions of the heart 
Still warmly in his bosom move ;— 

He feels the pangs of wounded love 

Whose living links are rent apart. 

With these, his outward sufferings blend, — 
Hands are convulsed, the tear-drops fall ; 
And one by one life’s joys are all 

Passing too swiftly ere life’s end. 

Yet not in hopeless gloom he sinks; 

Though dark the cloud, ‘tis edged with light, 
And he has visions fair and bright, 

Whilst Faith of living water drinks. 

Now to his oo sight is given, 

Hope’s golden portal reared above, 
Inscribed in characters of love, 

“ The Faithful meet again in Heaven.” 

N. 


As the carpenter of the packet ship ‘Thomas 
P. Cope was boring a hole through the side 
of the vessel for the purpose of inserting a 
scupper, a large rat was seen to wind out of 
the hollow of the augur (which was very large) 
and was followed by six or eight others in 
rapid succession.—U. S. Gaz. 





Diep, at her residence in Burlington, N.J., on the 
30th ult., in the 68th year of her age, Anica, Parker, 
an approved minister and member of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting. 

,on 6th day, the 27th instant, at his father's 
residence in Burlington, N. J.. Tuomas A. Cotxins, in 
the 22d year of his age. He was enabled to bear the 
pains of a short but severe illness with most exem- 
plary patience, evincing to those around him a prepa- 
ration for the solemn event which he had anticipated 
for some time past, and which, we humbly trust, has, 
through the merits of his Saviour, removed him to a 
world of endless joy. 

, at her residence in China, Me., on the 19th 
of 9th month, 1840, Exsza C., wife of Thomas W. Jep- 
son, in the 23d year of her age. On the 22d Esznezer 
Cook, her brother, in the 3lst year of his age. And 
in Sidney, on the 4th of the 11th month following, 
his brother, Epwarp Cook, in the 36th year of bis 
age; children of John and Sarah Cook, of Vassalbo- 
rough, deceased. They left companions and other near 
and dear relatives to mourn their heavy loss; but who 
have the consolation to believe that the change to them 
is one of eternal gain. 

——, 9th mo. 14th, 1839, at his sister’s, in Farn- 
ham, L. C., after four months illness of pulmonary 
consumption, Samuet Know es, a minister of Ferris- 
burgh Monthly Meeting, in his 43d year. His exam- 
ple of piety and faithfulness was sustained through his 
decline, which he endured with patience and resigna- 
tion to his Master’s will. Near his close, his sister 
asked him if he saw his way clear: he said, yes, and 
added, thanks be to Him who controlleth all things— 
adding, a little after, I have given up all this world for 
an inheritance with the saints, where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. He 
had several times expressed a desire that he might have 
an easy passage; and soon after lying down, he fell 
into a sweet sleep, breathing more easily than usual, 
till his purified spirit left its earthly tenement, we trust 
to unite with those of just men made perfect. 














For ** The Friend.” 
Proposed Friends’ Reading Room, New York. 


In my communication of last week, I re- 
marked that I had never heard any well found- 
ed objections to the establishment of a “ F'riends’ 
reading 100om’’ in the city of New York; yet 
I have heard objections, the chief of which 
was the expense. Friends of the city of New 
York could not, it has been said, *‘ afford it” 
—‘‘ they were not rich enough.” It would be 
a curious problem to solve in ethics, to wit: 
—what amount of this world’s pelf a religious 
society ought to be possessed of, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, to enable and make it 
the duty of such society to pursue that course 
best calculated to spread its doctrines abroad, 
and guard against apostacy at home. The 
truth is, that one of the most actively operating 
causes of the increasing declension in the prac- 
tical maintenance of many of the doctrines and 
testimonies peculiar to the Society of Friends, 
is to be found in the already superabundance, 
amongst its members, of the riches which 
perish, corroding the minds of those who accu- 
mulate them, by unnecessary care and anxiety, 
and binding them, as it were, with chains of 
gold more closely to earth; and in their chil- 

ren engendering pride and vanity, encouraging 
luxury and extravagance, and inviting, by the 
ready means it furnishes, to the gratification of 
every vain and sinful pleasure. Indeed the 
excess of riches is one of the agents in pro- 
ducing that particular and much to be regretted 
condition of the Society of Friends in New 
York, which calls for the establishment of a 
reading room to aid in counteracting. The 
objections on the ground of expense would be 
futile, if every member of the Society was de- 
pendant upon the wages of a day labourer. 

If Friends will congregate in those dens of 
pollution and all manner of wickedness—large 
cities, for the sake of a more rapid or larger 
accumulation of the riches of this world—if 
they will place themselves, and, what is far 
worse, their children, within the immediate 
and sensible influence of a mighty vortex 
whi¢h is whitling, with a force not easily re- 
sisted, thousands to destruction—are they not 
bound to resort to every justifiable expedient 
within their power, to guard as far as may be 
against the dangers, attendant upon their par- 
ticular location, with which they and their 
children are beset. 

There are other advantages that might be 
urged in favour of opening a place of evening 
resort of the kind alluded to. By instructive 
conversation, useful reading, and attention to 
occasional lectures on interesting and useful 
topies, the minds of all would become in a 
greater or lesser degree expanded and imbued 
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theless unable to resist the temptation to fre-|Quaker woman came to his house with other 


quent some of the thousand exceptionable 
places of resort to be met with in almost every 
street of large cities; and 2dly. As a means, 
and the only means likely to operate exten- 
sively, of creating and keeping up a general 
social intercourse between the middle aged and 
youthful members of society, and also of the 
latter pertion with each other, whieh consider- 
ed in their consequences are objects the value 
of which can scarcely be too highly aco. 
A. B. 


New York, 11 mo. 30, 1840. 


For *‘ The Friend.” 


Historical fragments, illustrating the early 
religious labours of Friends in America, 
with biographical sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 


(Continued from p. 73.) 


Peter Stuyvesant, who was called ‘ hard 
headed” by those he governed, was exceed- 
ingly offended that the inhabitants of Flushing 
should have dared to protest against a law 
which had received his sanction. ‘The remon- 
strance was presented on the 29th of the 10th 
month to the council ; immediately on its being 
read, the governor commanded the attorney 
general to arrest the sheriff, Tobias Fecco, 
who had brought it before them. The order 
was instantly executed. For what length of 
time Tobias was imprisoned, I have not been 
able to learn. On the Ist of the 11th month, 
(January,) Edward Farrington and William 
Noble, two of the magistrates of Flushing, 
having come before the council in obedience to 
a summons issued by the governor, were im- 
mediately arrested on charge of signing the 
remonstrance. These two were on the 10th 
set at liberty to “‘ remain on the Manhattans, 
under the promise to appear at the first sum- 
mons."’ Edward Hart, the clerk, appeared 
before them on the 3d, and after a close inves- 
tigation as to the authorship of the said docu- 
ment, which he did not deny, he was com- 
mitted to prison, to remain there until further 
orders. 

On the 8th, the council, understanding that 
Henry Townsend entertained and correspond- 
ed with the Quakers, it was agreed to summon 
him before them. On the same day they re- 
ceived a letter from John Tilton, in defence of 
himself, for having received and entertained a 
banished Quaker woman. On the 10th, having 
read the opinion of the attorney general con- 
cerning the case of John Tilton, the governor 
and council agreed to the following sentence, 
which was accordingly pronounced. 

‘* Whereas, John Tilton, residing at South 


with useful knowledge. The knowledge of| Gravesend, now under arrest, has dared to pro- 


each individual would be thrown into a com- 
mon stock for the benefit of all. These are, 
however, in the view of the writer of this arti- 
cle, but minor considerations. The establish- 
ing a Friends’ reading room being chiefly de- 
sirable, 

Ist. As offering a place of evening resort, 
which, while it will be innocent and useful, 
will be sufficiently attractive to satisfy that 
portion of the youthful members of Society, 
who, with minds as yet uncorrupted, are never- 


vide a Quaker woman with lodging, who was 
banished out of the province of New Nether- 
lands; so, too, some other persons of the ad- 


neighbours during his absence, and further 
reflected on his former conduct, so it is, that 
the director general in New Netherlands, 
doing justice in the name of the high and 
mighty lords the States General of the United 
Netherlands, and the noble directors of the 
privileged West India Company, condemn the 
aforesaid John ‘Tilton in an amende of £12 
Flanders, with the costs and mises of justice, 
to be applied, one third in behalf of the attor- 
ney general, one third in behalf of the sheriff 
of Gravesend, and the remaining third part as 
it ought to be.” 

The last third part was probably given to 
the informer. On the same day, John ‘Town- 
send was brought before the council, and al- 
though convicted of no crime, yet, as he was 
strongly suspected of being favourable to the 
Quakers, it was concluded that he should either 
go to prison, and there remain while the 
attorney general should enquire if any breach 
of the governor’s orders could be proved 
against him, or else that he should procure 
bail for £12 sterling, that he would appear 
when summoned. 

On the 9th, the two magistrates addressed a 
letter to the governor and council, which ends 
thus: “ Our patent, which we would call our 
charter, we have heard read, and we do con- 
ceive it grants the liberty of conscience, with- 
out modification, either of brevet or benefice, 
and if we are in the dark therein, we desire 
your honours to direct us.” 

Nothing but unconditional’ obedience would 
satisfy the governor ; and the next day the pri- 
soners addressed a short petition, praying for 
pardon, which was imm@diately granted, and 
they released under the conditions before re- 
lated. 

On the 15th the following minute was made 
in the council :— 

** 1657—15th January. Henry Townsend 
having been summoned on the 8th January, 
for reasons explained at large in the resolution 
of the day, so appeared the aforesaid Henry 
Townsend before the council this day. The 
Attorney General, Nicholas de Sille, concluded 
ratione officii verbally, as the aforesaid Henry 
Townsend had before, and now again trespassed 
and treated with contempt the placard of the 
director general and council in New Nether- 
lands, a Iedeion Quakers, which he uncondi- 
tionally confessed, that the aforesaid Henry 
Townsend, for the above reasons, ought to be 
condemned in an amende of £100 Flanders, 
as an example for other transgressors and con- 
tumelious offenders of the good order and 
placards of the director general and council 
in New Netherlands, having heard the con- 
clusion of the attorney general, and the confes- 
sion of the aforesaid Henry Townsend, the 
director general and council of New Nether- 
lands, doing justice in the name of the high 
and mighty lords, the States General of the 


herents, belonging to the abominable sect of} United Netherlands, and the directors of the 


the Quakers, which is directly contrary to the 
orders and placards of the director general 
and council of New Netherlands, and there- 
fore, as an example for others, ought to be 
severely punished: however, having taken in 
consideration the supplication of the arrested 
Tilton, in which he declares that the aforesaid 


privileged West India Company, condemn the 
said Henry Townsend in an amende of three 
hundred guilders, to be applied as it ought to 
be, and that he shall remain arrested ull the 
said amende shall be paid, besides the costs 
and mises of justice, as an example for 
others. 
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** Done on the meeting of the director gene- 
ral and council, 15th January, 1657. 

“ Peter Stuyvesant.” 

We shall not follow out all the prosecutions 
set on foot against the signers of the remon- 
strance, but shall conclude our extracts with 
the final minute of the governor and council 
relative to the subject. 

** We, director general and council in New 
Netherland, having maturely considered the 
mutinous orders and resolutions adopted by 
sheriff, clerk, magistrates, and the majority of 
the inhabitants of the village of Vlessingen, 
signed on the 27th December, 1657, and de- 
livered a few days after to the director general 
by the sheriff, Tobias Fecco, by which resolu- 
tion they not only contemn, infringe, and op- 
pose the aforesaid order of the director general 
and council against the Quakers, and other 
sectarians, daring to express themselves in so 
many words, that they cannot stretch out their 
arms against them, to punish, banish, or per- 
secute them by imprisonment; that they, so 
as God shall move their consciences, will ad- 
mit each sectarian in their houses and villages, 
and permit them to leave these again, which, 
as said before, is contrary to the orders and 
placards of the director general and council, 
and directly in opposition of these; a case, 
indeed, of the worst and most dangerous ten- 
dency, as treading, absolutely, the authority of 
the director general and council under their 
feet, and, therefore, well deserved to be cor- 
rected and punished, for an example to others, 
with the total annihilation of the privileges and 
exemptions which were granted from time to 


time, as well by letters patent of the director | 


general Kieft, as by ampliation by the present 
director general and council to the aforesaid 
village; and besides this, with a corporal pun- 
ishment and banishment of each one who 
signed the aforesaid mutinous resolution. But 
the director general and council, in the hope of 
greater prudence in future, are actuated towards 
their subjects more by mercy, than by the 
extremes of rigorous justice ; more so, as they 
were inclined by several circumstances to 
believe that many, yea, the majority, were 
encouraged by the previous signature of the 
sheriff, clerk, and some of the magistrates. 
Wherefore, the director general and council, 
pardon, remit, and forgive this transgression 
against the authority of the director general and 
council, and in their quality against the high 
authority of their high and mighty lords, the 
States General of the United Netherlands, and 
the lord, directors and patrons of this new 
Netherland province, committed. 

‘* However, that in future such and similar 
disorders might be prevented, and that their 
well-intentioned ordinances and placards may 
be better maintained and executed, in which 
all the former sheriffs in succession have been 
unaccountably negligent, either from malice or 
through ignorance of the customs of our father- 
Jand, so have the director general and council 
resolved, as they deemed of an unavoidable 
necessity, to appoint for the village of Vles- 
singen, and others, in future, a sheriff better 
versed in the Dutch practical law, and some- 
what acquainted with both languages, as well 
English as Dutch, on the same instructions as 
before, and so as it might be in future enlarged, 
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so as the situation of the village might require. 
While we, in the mean while, continue and 
qualify the former magistrate to administer 
justice, in conformity with their intention, (or 
instruction,) between man and man, while the 
oldest magistrate shall provisionally act as 
sheriff, till the director general and council 
shall have qualified another expert person. 
Further, to prevent in future the disorders 
which usually are the offsprings of general 
town meetings, or village assemblies, which 
are very prejudicial to many in their daily 
concerns, and but very seldom produces a 
good and salutary effect—so is it that the 
director general and council command, that in 
future no similar town meetings shall be con- 
vocated or holden, except for highly interest- 
ing and pregnant reasons, which shall pre- 
viously be communicated to the director gene- 
ral and council by the sheriff, or, in his ab- 
sence, by one of the magistrates, and then their 
opinion and consent to such a meeting solicit- 
ed; but in lieu of similar town meetings, shall 
be selected and qualified seven persons from 
the best, the most reasonable and respectable 
of the inhabitants, who shall be called tribunes, 
or townsmen, to be consulted by the sheriff 
and magistrates, and used as counsellors in all 
affairs relating to the village, out of which 
number the magistrates are further permitted 
to select one or more as their assistants, and 
assume these to their body, principally when 
they are too few in number, or any of them is 
a party in a law suit; and whatever by the 
sheriff and magistrates, and the aforesaid seven 
tribunes, or townsmen, with regard to any 
affairs of the village, as are fences, bridges, 
public roads, &c., schools, churches, and other 
public buildings, shall have been resolved, to 
this all the inhabitants shall pay a submissive 
obedience, and execute, under the penalty of 
an arbitrary correction. 

‘‘ Finally, the director general and council 
perceiving, by a doleful experience, that 
through want of a good, pious, and orthodox 
minister, of which this village, during three 
or four years and more has been bereft, the 
inhabitants are prone not only to neglect reli- 
gious worship, and profanely violate the Lord’s 
Sabbath—nay, but even are led away in here- 
sies and unlawful license ; therefore, the direc- 
tor general and council command, that the 
sheriff, magistrates, and elected townsmen, by 
the first opportunity, shall look out for a good 
devout, pious, and orthodox minister, and soon 
as they hear of one, they will inform the direc- 
tor general and council of it, so that such a one 
may, ae to the usual form, receive a 
call, and may be ordained in aforesaid village ; 
and that such a man may be in his calling, 
more encouraged while he is provided with a 
decent maintenance ; so is it again that direc- 
tor general and council command, that all the 
inhabitants of the aforesaid village, in con- 
formity of their letters patent, with their am- 
pliation, and the privileges granted to the said 
village, 26th April, 1648, shall request and 
obtain, each one for himself, private letters 
patent of the extent of their lands and vales 


ter, twelve stivers per morgen; and if this 
revenue prove to be deficient, then the director 
general and council shall supply this deficit, 
and pay it from the tithes which are due, till 
the aforesaid village shall have obtained a suf- 
ficient number of inhabitants, in the opinion of 
the director general and council, that all which 
better and more effectually may be accom- 
plished, the director general and council com- 
mand that all such as are unwilling to obey 
their orders, may within the prefixed time 
of six weeks, dispose of their property at 
their pleasure, and leave the soil of this go- 
vernment; so also, all the good and well-in- 
tentioned inhabitants who are already residing 
in the aforesaid village, or who may settle in 
it in future, shall remain obliged to promise, 
with the signature of their names, to obey and 
accede to this order; and if any person shall 
decline to do so, he shall not be admitted as 
an inhabitant of said village. 

‘‘ Done in the meeting of the director gene- 
ral and council in Fort Amsterdam, in New 
Netherland, 26th March (first month) 1658.” 

N. E. 


Epistle of Advice from Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


In the second number of the current volume 
of * The Friend,” in a brief notice of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, reference is had to an Epistle 
of Advice sent down to the subordinate meet- 
ings. Having recently received a printed copy 
of their minutes containing the Epistle, I felt a 
freedom to copy it for the disposal of the edi- 
tor—believing it applicable to the state of So- 
ciety beyond the limits of that meeting. 

D. Roserts. 

11 mo. 29th, 1840. 


‘in Epistle of Advice from Ohio Fearl: 
Meeting held at Mountpleasant, by ad. 
journments, from the 7th to the 11th of the 
9th month inclusive, 1840. 

To our Quarterly, Monthly and Preparative Meetings 

and to our Members individually— 

Assembled together for the transaction of 
the affairs of the church, the state of our sub- 
ordinate meetings was brought before us by 
reading the queries and the answers thereto 
from the quarters; exhibiting deficiencies in 
the faithful support of some of our Christian 
testimonies. And beloved Friends, we think 
it right to spread before you the exercise and 
concern which have prevailed, that as a body 
rofessing the Christian name, called to up- 
hold, in ite purity and excellence, the spiritu- 
ality of the 1 dispensation which was 
unfolded by the light of Christ to our prede- 
cessors, and which the faithful to the present 
day still bear witness to; and which, we are 
persuaded, is no other than primitive Chris- 
tianity revived, breathing “‘ glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, and good will to 
men.’ ‘This being our faith and our hope, 
with what weight ought it to rest on our minds, 
that our conduct and conversation in the world 
should be such as would adorn the doctrines of 


which they actually have in possession, or of| God, our Saviour, in all things, thereby exhib- 


which they desire the possession, and that they 
shall pay for each Hollands morgen of said 
lands annually, for the maintenance of a minis- 


iting a practical illustration of the exhortation 
of our Lord to his followers ; *‘ Let your light 
so shine before men, that others seeing your 
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good works, may glorify your father who is in| silent when he does not. I am earnest in this,| hearts, by which you will be enabled to live in 
heaven. above all other considerations as to public|his fear; which the faithful witness to be a 
The due attendance of our meetings for} brethren, well knowing how much it concerns fountain of life, preserving from the snares of 


worship and discipline has engaged our weighty 
consideration, and renewed desires have pre- 
vailed, that all may be so sensible of the obli- 
gation resting upon them, that they may ‘* not 
neglect the assembling of themselves together 
as’’ (we have ground to believe) * the manner 
of some is ;’”’ and when met, seek to maintain 
a state of reverent waiting upon the Lord, in 
order to perform unto him acceptable worship. 
These, we are persuaded, will, according to 
his promise, witness their spiritual strength 
renewed. Our forefathers were led in a re- 
markable manner to realise the benefits of 
Christian worship; having been brought to 
feel the unsatisfying nature of a man-made 
ministry, and a worship arising out of the will 
and wisdom of man, withdrew from the differ- 
ent professions of religion, and assembled 
together in reverent silent waiting before the 
Lord, for the arising of divine life, which they 
witnessed to the refreshment of their seeking 
souls; experiencing the promise of Christ ful- 
filled, ‘‘ where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” We feel very solicitous that this 
spiritual worship may be duly appreciated by 
all our members. Then, indeed, all occasion 
for going after the, ** Lo, here is Christ, or lo, 
he is there,’”’ would be cut off. 

And much have we desired on the present 
occasion, that the ministry among us may be 
preserved in that life and authority which is 
truly of the Lord’s appointment, according to 
the apostle’s testimony; “If any man speak, 
let him speak as the oracles of God; if any 
man minister, let him do it as of the ability 
which God giveth, that God in all things may 
be glorified through Jesus Christ; to whom 
be praise and dominion for ever and ever, 
amen.” 

Such is the importance of the preservation 
of a living ministry to the welfare of our So- 
ciety, that we believe it right to bring to notice 
the advice, to this part of the body , of our 
honourable elder, William Penn. After show- 
ing that this Society had been raised up, and 
brought into the lot of their inheritance by an 
outstretched arm, he says, “‘ And to you my 
much beloved and honoured brethren in Christ, 
that are in the exercise of the ministry—let 
life be your commission, your well-spring and 
treasury on all such occasions, else you know 
there can be no begetting to God; since no- 
thing can quicken and make alive unto God, 
but the life of God. And it must be a ministry 
in and from the life that enlivens any people 
to God. Itis not our parts or memory, or the 
repetition of former openings in our own will 
and time, that will do the Lord’s work. A dry 
doctrinal ministry, however sound in words, 
can reach but the ear, and is but a dream at 
best: there is another soundness that is sound- 
est of all, viz: Christ the power of God. This 
is the key of David, that opens and none shuts, 
and shuts and none opens, For if it be the 
Lord that must work all things in us for our 
salvation; much more must he work in us for 
the conversion of others. If, therefore, it was 
once a cross to us to speak, though the Lord 
required it at our hands, let it never be so to be 








the present and future well being of the church | death; these realise the ancient testimony to 


of Christ Jesus, that has been gathered and|the Lord’s dealings with his people fulfilled ; 
built up by a living and powerful ministry,|‘‘ he led him about, he instructed him, and 


that the ministry be held, preserved, and con-|kept him as the apple of his eye.” ‘Thus 
tinued in the manifestations and supplies of|learning in the school of Christ, you will not 
the same life from time to time.”’ jonly come forward in humility to the help of 
We have also been led into exercise on} your elder brethren in the work of the present 
account of some of our members mingling in day, but be prepared to carry on the Lord’s 
the political associations and conflicts that work when he may see meet to call them from 
abound at the present day. May all our dear works to rewards. 
Friends keep in the quiet habitation, alooffrom| Signed on behalf of the meeting by 
the noise and commotion so prevalent in the) Bensamin Hoyie, Clerk this year. 
world; for the church of Christ is represented 
as a“ roe enclosed, a spring shut up, a) 
fountain sealed:” ever bearing testimony to 
the peaceable reign of the Messiah, as fore- RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 
told by the prophet, “‘ and it shall come to pass| I was glad to see those remarks of last week 
in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s respecting the diligence and liberality of the 
house shall be established in the top of the first Friends in disseminating their principles 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills,|through the press. It was one of the latest 
and all nations shall flow unto it. And many {subjects that occupied the thoughts of that 
people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us) catholic and indefatigable labourer in the Chris- 
up to the mountain of the Lord, to the| tian cause, George Fox. The account of his 
house of the God of Jacob, and he will teach | last sickness and death says: ‘* And as in the 


For “ The Friend.” 





us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths: 
for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he 





whole course of his life, his spirit in the uni- 
versal love of God, was set and bent for the 
exalting of truth and righteousness, and making 


shall judge among the nations, and rebuke many | known the way thereof to the nations and peo- 
people ; and they shall beat their swords into| ple afar off, so now in the time of his outward 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning; weakness, his mind was intent upon, and 
hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword against; wholly taken up with that; and he sent for 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more. | some particular friends, to whom he expressed 
O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk injhis mind, and desire for the spreading of 
the light of the Lord.” Friends’ books, and truth thereby in the 
We also offer to you a word of exhortation | world.” 
on the subject of mixing with others in those} Anthony Benezet wrote several small works, 
associations which have professedly for their;some of which were designed to spread the 








object the promotion of temperance, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, &c. Called to move under 
the guidance of Him, who, ‘* when he putteth 
forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, and 
they follow him, for they know his voice ;” 
we can not, as we conceive, unite with those 
in these and like concerns, who are not brought 
into the same belief, without endangering our 
testimony to this doctrine of the Christian faith, 
and, as we fear, will pave the way to abandon 
the dignified standard to which we are called. 
But we desire to commend the condition of our 
fellow-men of the African race, who are made 
to drink of the bitter cup of slavery; and the 
aborigines of our country, who are exposed to 
the hardship and privations attendant on being 
compelled to leave their homes, to seek an 
asylum in the uncultivated regions of the west 
—to your serious consideration—that you may 
feel after the spirit of prayer te the Great Ru- 
ler of the universe, that if it please him, he 
may hasten the coming of that day, when the 
nations of the earth shall be brought to admit 
in its fulness the precept of our Lord, ‘* what- 
soever things ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them.” 

And dear young Friends, we feel that we 
cannot conclude this advice without expressing 
the desire which has frequently, during the 
deliberations of this meeting, been felt to flow 
towards you. The Lord loveth an early sacri- 
fice ; sath we beseech you, be obedient to the 
dictates of his grace and good spirit in your 


doctrines of the Christian religion as held by 
Friends. He carried them in his pocket, and 
when he met with a person to whom he thought 
they would be useful, he handed out one of his 
little books. ‘To one of his essays on the 
African slave trade, which he casually met with, 
1 think Thomas Clarkson attributes the origin 
of his efforts for the extinction of that horrible 
traffic, so far as his own nation was concerned 
in it. Anthony Benezet made no pretensions 
to authorship, but the good of his fellow-men 
was the predominant object of his pursuit, and 
he appeared to be constantly seeking for ways 
to promote it. While the British troops were 
quartered in Philadelphia during the revolu- 
tionary war, he visited Kniphausen, the Hes- 
sian commander, to open to him some of the 
— and testimonies of Friends. The 

aughty soldier disdained the insignificant 
looking Quaker, and seemed unwilling to give 
him audience; but he was not to be turned 
aside; and, persisting in the discharge of his 
apprehended duty, he made such an impres- 
sion as to change the manners of the general 
towards him; and, on parting, he furnished 
him with some of his books, setting forth those 
principles. His labours, though humble, were 
doubtless often blessed, and particularly to 
serious young persons, by presenting them 
with treatises on the subject which lay nearest 
to their hearts. I think I have seen it some 
where stated, perhaps by Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
that as his corpse was borne to the grave, a 
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soldier passing, remarked, that he would/timonies and practices would be conveyed to 
rather be Anthony Benezet in that coffin, than|all the members. ‘Thus far Friends’ books 
George Washington with all his fame. would be spread; but I believe the time will 
Joseph Clark, another member in Philadel-|come, when the meetings for sufferings, to 
phia, manifested a strong interest in the future; whom the duty is especially committed, will 
welfare of the rising youth. For a series of | be awakened to the importance of a still further 
years, he was employed in getting printed | dissemination of our approved writings in se- 
small books on religious subjects, some of| parate volumes, that other religious professors 
which he compiled himself; he sold, and also; may be more effectually informed of our prin- 
distributed them gratuitously, particularly at| ciples. 
country schools. ‘To — of these he made _ 
an occasional visit, and after giving the children | 
such advice as presented to his mind, he would | ? HE F RIE ND. bs 
furnish each with a book to take to their re- TWELFTH MONTH, 12, 1840. 
spective homes for their own benefit, and to) — 


read to their parents and brothers and sisters.! Pye great depth of snow which fell at the 
His benevolent exertions were not limited 10 | acideaittanaes of the present month, at the 
the children of his own society, but directed to | jeast fifteen inches on the level, gives notice by 
others, without distinction. When he Was | no sheans equivocal, of a prolonged if not a 
prevented by advanced years and dimness Of| severe winter, and awakens feelings of painful 
sight from pursuing his accustomed visitations, | -ommiseration for many, who, whether through 
and being unwilling that so good a work should) improyidence or the difficulties of the times, 
fail, he suggested the propriety of instituting a| may be illy provided with the means of de- 
society, for printing and spreading moral and | fence against the chilling blasts. It is there- 
religious works, and to his suggestion, and the | fore with much satisfaction that we perceive by 
respect which his friends had for him and his| ihe statement placed below, that those truly 
pious wishes on the subject, may be mainly | excellent and efficient charities, the soup 
attributed the existence of the Friends’ Tract! }ouses. are about to re-commence their oper- 
Association in Philadelphia, which now dis-| ations. 

tributes annually more than one hundred and | 
twenty-five thousand tracts. Anthony Benezet 
and Joseph Clark were both men in very | 
limited circumstances ; the former was a school- | 
master, and the latter kept a small dry-goods | 
shop ;* yet they found time and means to do| lowing brief summary of its proceedings during 
much for the good of others, besides minister-| the past season, for the information of those 
ing to their own necessities, | who may have felt an interest in its welfare, or 

But my object in beginning this notice was | contributed to its support. 

to say something on behalf of ‘*'he Friend.’’| ‘The new house, southeast corner of Schuyl- 
It does often appear to me that the trans-| kill Sixth and George streets, was opened for 
mission of such a sheet through all the sec-| the delivery of soup, 12 mo. 17th, 1839, and 
tions of our religious community, diffusing| continued open until the 25th of 3d mo. last, 
our doctrines and furnishing valuable and in-| under the supervision of the daily committee 
teresting essays on literature, history and dif-| of the Society, kindly assisted, as heretofore, 
ferent branches of science, is productive of | by female visiters of Union Benevolent Asso- 
much good. So far as its influence extends, a | ciation. 

work of chaste and appropriate selections, as| ‘The records show, that during this time, 














For “* The Friend.” 
WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 


The Western Soup Society, in conformity 
with its annual custom, has drawn up the fol- 











. well as original articles, will give a direction to| 15,972 quarts of soup were delivered to 250 


the mind and to the taste for reading that must| families, consisting of 428 adults, and 664 
be salutary. Epistles and other eee nee (1092 persons in all) upon regular 
issued by the different yearly meetings are | tickets, and 242 quarts to transient applicants 
made common property through the medium | —total, 16,214 quarts, or upwards of 63 hhds. 
of a weekly paper, and of benefit to all who| A large quantity of bread was also distributed 
choose to avail themselves of the proffered| on the Seventh day of each week, partly out of 
conveyance ; and besides, they are rendered | funds contributed especially to that object. 
accessible at any future period, by preserving} Owing to the want of employment among 
and binding the sheets. I was glad to learn} the labouring classes, it is believed that the 
that notwithstanding the pecuniary difficulties | relief afforded the poor, during the past season, 
experienced in some places, the subscription | through the instrumentality of the Society, has 
list is nearly as high as at any period; but|never, since its establishment, been more 
when we consider the small cost of the paper|neededsor more worthily bestowed. It is 
and its usefulness, it ought to have treble the| concluded to re-open the house for the daily 
support it has ever yet received. Surely the| delivery of soup on the 15th inst. Donations 
Seciety in this country, possessed of a large|in money and provisions received at the Sou 
amount of wealth, is able to give ample sup-| House, where, during the hours of attendance, 
port to the two periodicals, *‘ The Friend,” | from 11 to 1 o’clock, soup tickets may be pro- 
and the * Friends’ Library,”’ and circulate them | cured. 

throughout all its branches, by which the same a 

principles and the same exposition of our tes-| We have derived gratification in the exami- 


nation of a lithographic representation of 


* J. Clark also, during several years of the previous | Friends’ Boarding School, West ‘Town, from 
tt of his life, was usefully engaged in noura ; , os 
vsekitds of teacher, as the writer of this note can attest, | recent drawing by an artist of this city. It 


having been one of his pupils.— Ed. oceupies a space of about ten inches by fifteen, 








presenting a correct view in perspective of the 
east end, and the front of the edifice which 
faces the south—together with the grounds 
immediately contiguous—and forms a very 
pleasing picture. We mention the cireum- 
stance, that those who feel an interest in this 
valuable institution, or as pupils have partaken 
of its benefits, may avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to obtain copies, a number of which 
are for sale at the bookstore of Kimber & 
Sharpless, No. 50 North Fourth street. ‘The 
price is comparatively low—plain, 374 cents; 


—_— | handsomely coloured, 75 cents. 


The address of Nicholas Biddle commenced 
on our first page, and to be concluded next 
week, although specially interesting to the 
agriculturist, will gratify readers of taste ge- 
nerally, as a delightful specimen of style at 
once simple and graceful. 


The annual meeting of the male branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, will be held in the Com- 
mittee room, on Mulberry street, at 7 o’clock, 
on the evening of Second day the 14th instant. 

Natuan Kure, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No, 
41 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Kdward Yarnall, southwest corner of 
Twelfth and George streets, and No. 39 Mar- 
ket street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 North 
Tenth street, and 26 South Front street. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—Clay- 
ton Newbold, No. 28 north Fourth street; 
William Hillis, Frankford; Joel Woolman, 
near Frankford. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 
Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 


YOUTHFUL PIETY. 


The author of Examples of Youthful Piety, 
being desirous of preparing for publication 
another volume of those instructive narratives, 
and believing there may be materials for such 
a compilation in the hands of Friends, in dif- 
ferent parts of our country, respectfully re- 
quests those who may be disposed to make 
them more extensively useful, to forward them 
to him, (free of posage:) addressed to Thomas 
Evans, druggist, Philadelphia. It is not his 
intention to confine the work exclusively to 


P| accounts of young persons, but to intersperse 


with these narratives of some who have at- 
tained a greater age, illustrating the blessed 
effects of an unreserved submission to the 


power of religion, in conducting safely through 
the vicissitudes and temptations of prolonged 
life, to a peaceful and happy death in the 
humble but stedfast hope of a glorious immgr- 
tality. 

Philadelphia, 11th mo. 1840. 

















